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by the Project Social Studies Curriculum Center at the University of Minnesota 
special grant from the United States Office of Education. The 
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The basic responsibility of the Chalrnsford 
social studies program is the development of 
informed citizens fully aware of the need for 
insuring the dignity and worth of the individual, 
^or personal involvement in improving the society 
they have inherited, and for recognizing the 
interdepandence of ali peoples, m the largast 
sense, then; the goal of the social studies pro- 
gram in the Chelmsford public Schools is to 
prepare students for intelligent participation 
m a free society. ^ " 

.In order to develop a program to achieve this 
goal a variety of materials were examined along 
with recent research and curriGulum development 
in social studies education, a strong feaiinq 
developed as the result of this study, that 
materials finally salected for usei^ the 
Chelmsford Schools should develop concepts and 
skills from both the affective and cognitive 
domain, that the materials foster the development 
of the process of inquiry, and that the program 
incorporate the systems approach in its use of 
media, 

Pollowirrj extensive field tascing in 
Chelmsford cla=srooms, materials developed at 
the Project Social studies Curriculum Center 
at the University of Minnesota were selected to 
provide the curricular framework for, the 
Chelmsrord program. The resource units that 
accompany this guide were revised in light of 
claaaroom experiencas by taams of classroom 
teachers during the summer of 1968. 
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These units are designed to guide the 
teacher in his use of the multi-media 
kits that are found in the olassrooin and 
m the 16 «m films and videotapes avail- 
able through the Chelmsford media center. 
It IB strongly Buggested by the teachers 
who worked with the program that the 
classroom teacher do two things before 
introducing the unit to his students i 
re.^.d the background paper provided on 
the culture and then survey the unit and 
its related materials. Since these units 
are resource units, teachars are encouraged 
to add their own ideas for media and teach- 
ing stj.ategies. Teachrrs are also encour- 
aged to develop resource units of their 
own using the frarnework of generalizations, 
skills, and attitudes outlined by the 
program. 

The Chelrasford Public Schools are 
indebted to Dr. Edith West, Director of 
Minnesota Project Social Studies, for 
making the Project's materials available 
for field testing and for her advice and 
counsel during the field test period. 
Special thanks are also extended to the 
claBsroom teachers who field tested and 
revised the resource units for use in the 
Chelmsford Schools, 

' Charles L, Mitsakos 
Coordinator of Social studies 

August 1, 1968- 
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GOALS FOR THE COURSE 

The rasource units maka it clear that the 
third grada course is designed' to teach 
attitudes and skills as well as generaliza- 
tions and concepts. This section deals 
briefly with the objectives for the course. 
Charts appended to this guide indicate more 
specifically the way in which goals are 
developed in a number of units. 

Behavioral Goals Related to Values 

The course it designed to help children 
develop a number of values identified by the 
Center's staff as goals for the entire social 
studies program. For exampie, units are 
built to try to develop curiosity about 
social data and scepticism of 
single causation in the social sciences. The 
choice of units at this level also indicates 
rather clearly the staff's concern for help- 
ing children learn to accept diversity as 
natural, to valua human dignity, -and to 
appreciate and respect the cultural contri- 
butions of other countries. In adaition to 
these goals, which are also goals of earlier 
courses, this course deals in an introductory 
fashion with politcal institutions and is 
designed to help develop a belief that law 
and governnient are neoessary, as well as to 
help childien learn to value procedural 
safeguards needed. for a fair trial. 



It should not be thought that some 
of the attitudinal goals are neglected 
completely merely because there is no " 
check against them under a spegific 
unit on the chart on attitudinal goals. 
The checks indicate those units in which 
the goals have been kept in mind In 
deiigning specific activities and some- 
times the entire unit approach. Many of 
the others will be reinforced in units 
in which they are not checked. One of 
the goals is starred in the chart because 
it was a major reason for the focus of 
the course but was not stated as an 
individual goal within unit objectives. 

Skillg 

This third grade course is designed 
to develop many skills. A nunber of 
these are related to methods of inquiry, 
but inquiry skills are not the only ones 
developed. Some of the geographia skills 
were introduced in the kindirgarten and 
in grades one and two. They are reviewed 
and developed more intensively at this 
level. They are also taught again at 
later levels in the curriculum. 

The chart showing the sequential 
development of skills in this course is 
presented on pages 26-29 of this guide. 

It should be noted that some of these 

i 
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skills are not listed ai objectives in more 
than one unit during the year (e.g. Uses the 
table of contents and index)* Later units ^ 
however^ give children opportunities to 
practice and improve most of these skills. 
A teacher may find that she ihould work 
intensively on one of these skills in more 
than one unit. In this case; she should 
list it as an objective f the later taach-= 
ing units* 

Some of the skills objectives should be 
taught in all of the units for which they 
are listed^ These are thinking skills ref- 
lated to inquiry (e.g. sets up hypotheies, 
classifiei data^ applies preyiousiy^learned 
concepts and generali zations to new data, 
^generalizes from data^ tests hypotheses 
against data) . Moreover^ some of the geo- 
graphic skills should be emphasized in each 
unit in order to teach children to use them 
effectively and to develop the habit of using 
them. 

Some of the other skills are listed for 
more than one unit, but the teacher may 
decide to postpone teaching the skill in 
the first unit for which it is listed. Or 
she may feel that it is unnecessary to teach 
it to all children in the , second unit for 
which it is listed. (However , she may wish 
to work on the skill with a group of children 
who need further work on it.) 

Q Goals Related to Concepts and Generalizations 

ERIC ~ ^ ~ " 
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social sciences and has tried to provide 
for sequential development of tHem in the 
K-12 curriculum. The course for grade 
three is interdisciplinary. It Is designed 
to teach children important concepts and 
generalizations from the fields of anthro- 
pology^ sociology^ and geography, with some 
attention to concepts from political sctence 
and economics* The concepts taught in the 
course do not constitute a structure for 
any one of the^ disciplines , but those chosen 
are important to each of them or at times 
to several of them. Teachers who are 
concerned about a structure of each disci- 
pline, should exainine the background papers, 
including the paper which introducas. the 
curriculum as a whole. The staff's view 
of structure is clarified in the backaround 
papers^ particularly in papers #*s 1 and 
2. It should be pointed out here that as 
children move through the curriculum^ they 
will develop a structure for each of the 
disciplines* It was not thought wise to 
introduce separate structures in the third 
grade. 

Most of the generalizations to be 
developed are presented in the terms of 
the social scientist. No attempt should 
be made to have children learn the state- 
ments as presented in the resource units. 
Children should be encouraged to generalize 
in their own words. 

Even though the objectives for a par^ 
ticular procedure- within a resource unit do 
not show clearly that the procedure is 
designed to teach Ghildren about the culture 



concept, the teacher should keep in inind that 
many of the procedures have been designed to 
do just this. Details about how people eat, 
for example, are included hot becausa it is 
important to know these details. They are in- 
cluded to teach children that all people must 
eat (a cultural universal) but that what they 
eat and how they eat may differ from society to 
society (cultural diversity) . Data on Manus 
canoes and homes or Paris buildings are not 
iraportant except to develop an appreoiation of 
the skills and culture of Manus or the French. 
Data on Parisian schools are provided to show' 
that, as in many other societies, not all 
socialization is left to families but that 
types of schooling (and so' aspects of culture) 
differ from one society to anothar. Details 
of Manus life before and after World War II 
are important only to develop the concept of 
culture change. In other words, details about 
cultures are included only because they are 
needed to teach certain concepts, generaliza- 
tions, skills, and attitudes .which are the 
important goals of the program. 

The Rationale for the Number of Oblectives 

The resource units in this course differ 
from many units in part becauje of the large 
number of generalizations and skills to be 
taught in each.; The teacher should remember ' 
that these generalizations and skills are rein- 
troduced throughout the course, that many have 
bean introduced in earlier courses, and that 
all will be reinforced and the generalizations 
tested against further data in later courses. . 
This means that it is not necessary or wise 
to spend too much time clinching a single 
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generalization in any one unit. Rather, 
children should generalize and hold these 
generalizationp as tentative as hypo- 
theses to be tested more fully as they 
study other communities. At the end of 
the course, they should be able to general- 
ize more fully because they will have 
studied more cultures which they can com-^ 
pare with other cultures studied in earlier 
years, ^ Children should still understand 
that generalizations may need to be 
modified later, that they should be held 
tentatively, always subject to change in 
the light of new evidence. 

Because of this reinforcement and fur-^ 
ther development of concepts, generaliza- 
tions, and skills, it is important for the 
teacher to read through the objectives of 
all of the units in the course before she 
begins teaching at the beginning of th^ 
year. 

The charts on sequential development of 
concepts, generalizations, skills, and 
attitudinai behaviors have been keyed to 
show which ones art introduced for the 
first time in the curriculum and which ones 
are reviewed from earlier grades. Those 
which have been introduced in earlier courses 
are marked with stars, 

TEACHING STRATEGIES 

For a more complete discussion of inquiry 
approaches in teaching, the teacher should 
read a number of the background papers. 
Background paper #1 analyzes in more detail 
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the Center's point of view about inquiry and what 

learning theory in relation to the use of inquiry 
Background papers on the individual disciplines 
focus upon inquiry methods used in those disSfp- 

Jawever"°^h^^°H''"^""^ approaches to teaehing^ 
mf^hl J' ^^Si'^fi^cuss inquiry techniques which 
might be taught , to pupils. 

BtJ^a^i^ emphasizes a teaching 

strategy which encourages children to find out 

phasiLf°f.'''H'" "^'^^ than one which em= 
Sn^ r i- absorption of generalizations pre- 
sented ready=made by the teacher. Children are 
asked to make guesses or set up hypotheses Thev 
undoubttdly arrive at hypothesis bf dewing upof 

?her?3ciX''frf ^ generali.aLons? 
They decide that some idea. they have learned in 
the past might help them make sense out of thS 
^h" S'^^^*^^^"' °annot be sure, but they 

think that this might be so. Inquiry also in- 
volves gathering data, testing their hypotheses 
and generalizing from their findings. 

The Canter's staff does not believe, nor does 

mS;^ SfT^ ^ belief, that all le^rninl 

must be developed by this type of teaching ^ 
strategy. There is also a place at times for 

ae^taifkiSd""? f ' "^"^ think about' 

certain kinds of data. They may do so by listen- 
ing to the teacher read a story or to a guest 
ffio '"^^"^ "l"^- Such activities W 

nri?,'?f ih^®" °^ Information and 

provTde tnem with opportunities to evaluate 
sources Thsse activities provide children 
with help m understanding different points of 
view or how people in other cultures Ly pL- 
ceive things. The stories give children a " 
chance to identify with people in the story and 
so to understand their feelings. ry ana 
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The stories also give children concrete 
data from which they can generalize about 
cultural diversity .or universals, about 
how culture is learned, about norms and 
values, about socialization, and about 
governmental iervicgs. The teacher should 
not tell children the generalizations, even 
when she may provide the raw data from 
which they can generalize, " 

There are many occasions in the units 
when children \7iew pictures and are asked 
to make guesses about things from these 
pictures. Questions in. the guides should 
help them make such guesses. Stories and 
other materials, including maps, can then 
be used to help them check on their guesses. 

Teachers should encourage children's 
guesses as being as worthwhile at some 
stages of thinking as statements which pre- 
sent a commentary on facts seen in pictures 
or heard in stories. At other times, 
children should be asked to listen or look 
for things whioh can be used to test these 
guesses or hypotheses. Even at this stage, 
however, children should be rewarded for 
thinking of new ideas about possible hypo- 
thesea or for asking. guestions which have 
not been raised earlier. Whether or not 
children will learn to ask questions, set 
up hypotheses, and goneralize for themselves 
depends in part upon whether or not such ° 
behavior is discouraged or encouraged by 
teaohara. However, the teaaher should not 
always say "yes" or "that 'o right" or "good" 
when a child presents an idea which the 
teacher thinks good, Rather, the teacher 
may wish to suggest that this is a new 
Idea or an interesting idea and ask what 



ideas other children have. Then children can 
t8st different ideas. Teacheri can reward or 
encourage the kinds of behavior desired in many 
ways other than by saying that the child has 
coma up with a '■correct" answer . 

At timts children may fail to limit general- 
izations su£fiGi©ntly or may arrive at faulty 
generalizations which cannot be supported by 
present data or knowledge in the social sciences. 
If BOf the teacher should not feel obligated 
to correct childrsn immediatsly. Rathir/ she 
should have pupils think of these generalisa- 
tions as posaibli hypotheses to be tested later. 
Indeed, at times it is beneficial for children 
to over-generalige and later discover that they 
must modify their generalizations* Thus^ if in 
unit one they generaliie that too many functions 
and Bervicei are provided by all governmenti; 
they will be forced to modify their generali^a= 
tion when they study the Manus later In the 
year* This experience should help them learn 
the need to hold generalisations tentatively * 

When children arrive at generalizations which 
are obviously contradicted by data^ the ttaehsr 
needs to consider two questioni. First, do 
later parti of this unit or later units during 
the year provide matorial to help them test 
these generalizations so that children should 
be permittid to think of them as tentative 
generalizations or hypotheses until then? 
Second, do later courses in the curriculum 
provide material to help them teit and limit 
generalisations? For iKample, will units in 
grade four or grade five help them limit a 
generaliiation which they have arrived at in 
grade three? 

If the answer to either queetions ie '^yes,'* 
it may be wise to lit children hold thesi 
geniraliiationi tantativily, but to rimind them 
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that they should think of them as hypothiies 
to be tested in later units. This is pro- 
bably the procedure to use if the generali- 
zation reprasents an over-generalization 
which does not take into account some of 
the more sophisticated ItmitationB which a 
social scientist or even an older child 
might place upon it. 

On the other handi luppoie the answer to 
both questions is "nO." Or suppose the 
generalization is not just too broad but is 
obviously contradicted by data which chil- 
dren have already come acroiS or which could 
be preiented to them in an underitandable 
form within the unit being studied. The 
teacher should then spend more time helping 
children test their generalizations at this 
time. Rather than merely telling children 
that their generalisation is wrong or needs 
to be modified, the teacher might confront 
children with data* For eKample, she could 
read excerpti from books, tell storiee, show 
pictures or filmo, or merely relate certain 
facte i This data should be such as to lead 
children to modify their generalization or 
arrive at a better generalization without ^ 
telling them what is wrong. 

FOCUS OF THE THIRD GRADE COURSE 

In this course the imphasis in the 
curriculum shifti from ^^Pamilies Around 
the World," In grades one and two the 
family was used as a vehicle to teach a 
series of important social science concepts 
related to culture^ social organiiationi 
(including the family as an institution) , 
social process, and site. In grade three 
the community is used as a vthicle to teach 
about more social science concepta davsloped 
earlier. By focusing upon conmiunities and 
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cultures not studied sarlier, this course provides 
the data for further geniralizationi about cultural 
diversify and uniqueness ^ norms and values, and 
culture as learned behavior . The study of new 
cultursi will support and eKpand children's previous 
learning about GUlturil universals and the psychic 
unity of mankind. (It should be noted that again 
children study a non-westirn culture during the 
course of the year.) As in gradei one- and two,^ the 
communities are used to teach children more site 
concepts and to review and eKtend their map* 
reading skills, 

GENERAL OUTLINE OF THE COURSE 

Grade three includes the following units i 

Unit 1, Contrasting CoiMunitiei in the United 
States . " " ' " 

This unit focusei upon the study of the chil- 
dren's own community but includes the study of 
New York City. 

Unit 2. An j^ericgn Frontier Conmiunity; Early 
. . j'\ Caiifornla Gold Mining Camp , 

This commuriity was chosen to imphasi^e the 
need for law and government and the way in which 
people take their culture with them to new places. 

Unit 3. The Manua Conmunity in the Admiralty 

This commuu: ' ij studied In two periods, both 
bifori and after uontact with wnerican soldiers 
during World War II* The unit amphasi^is change 
through cultural diffusion, the persistence of some 
cultural traits diBpite drastic change ^ and the 
cultural use of the environmant. 
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Unit 4, The Paris Community , 

This community has been chosen to illus^ 
trate an urban community in another culture* 
It provides a contrast with the urban 
community studied in the local area and 
illustrates both diversity and cultural 
universalis 

As Ghildren study each of these communi- 
ties, they also study. the situation of the 
community in relationship to other places^ 
the site of the community; and a number of 
geographic concepts and generali;iations'. 
In addition I they review and expand their 
map and globe skilli. 

THE PLACE OP THE COURSE IN THE ELEMENTARY 
CURRICULUM 

It is important to note the way in which 
the third grade course fits into the entire ^ 
elementary school Gurriculum in social 
studies, The third gradp teacher would be 
wise to read through the uniti in the 
earlier grides so that she can help children 
make^ comparisons between cultures studied 
in grades one and two. 

It seems appropriate to have children 
begin their study of culture by focusing 
upon only one institution an irstitution 
close to their lives * ' However^ the two-- 
year sequence on "Families Around the World 
in grades one and two does introduce several 
other institutions as children focus upon 
the family i Children note diffirences in 
education and religion. They are also 
introduced to simple economig ideai such as 
intirdependence* However^ institutions 



other than tha family ire not itudied in detail 
until grade three. 

The coursi in grade thret uses the theme of 
"Coiimunities Around the World" to focus upon other 
social institutions I schoola, the church, and 
political inatituticns . Some economic concepts 
are introducid, but the major focus upon economic 
institutions does not come until grade four. 

The course in grade four again uses the theme 
of "Communities Around the World." However, it 
focusea upon contrasting aconomic systems. 
Children will spend a large portion of their time 
finding out in simple terms how our own economic 
system operates. They will also discover that 
in some soQieties the government plays a greater 
role and that in ..some other societies tradition- 
al reciprocal relationships imong people are 
more important to exchanga than is our type of 
market relationship. Childrin will liarn that 
the total way of life, including cultural values, 
affects iconomic systems. 

In both the third and fourth grades, institu- 
tions are added to a study- of other institutions 
which pupils have examined earlier. That is, 
as children look at the Manus or' at the Paris 
conmunity in grade three, they will also notice 
things about the family life in these communities. 
As .children look at economic life in the Village 
of India in grade four, they will find out much 
about the family life and the social and politi- 
cal life in an Indian village. In this fashion 
children study mor^ institutions in each grade 
level until they are able to look at total cul- 
tures without too much confusion, 

Since the coursis in grades one through four 
focus upon different cultures, children will 
find each unit new and interisting. They will 
also be able to make many comparisons with what 
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they have stud'ed earlier. They should 
continue to generalize about cultural 
diversity and universals as they study each 
new culture. 

There is only minimal ovirlap in cultures 
studied in grades one through four. True, 
children do study their own and a contrasting 
community in the United States in grade 
three and they also study the economic system 
of their community in grade four. They 
study a Sovief family in grade two arid how 
the economic system' operates in the U.S.S.R, 
in grade four. This attention to the Soviet 
'Union seems justified by its present role 
in world affairs. Children also study 
American culture in two other units: the 
colonial fartily of Boston and the early 
mining community in California. This much 
attention to the American scene is appropriate 
for children in American schools. 

In grade five childrsn study in much more 
detail how different cultures or the same 
people over time use the same physical 
environment in terms of their cultural values, 
perceptioni, and level of technology. The, 
focus is upon the geography of the United 
States, Canada, and Latin America. 

Children become acquainted with a wide 
variety of cultures as they prograBs 
through the elementary school years, in 
each grade from 1-4 they are introduced 
to at least one non-western culture, in 
grade five they spend considerable time 
studying Latin American countries, 

THE FORMAT OF RESOURCE UNITS 

The main body of each resource unit is 
s©t up in a double-page format to help 



teachers ste the relationship among objeGtives , 
content^ teaching procedures and materials of 
instructioni The objectives column on the left 
aniwers the questions ; Why should we teach 
this contant and usi this procedure? The second 
column on the left-hand page presents an out- 
lina of content t It answers the queition*. 
What topic 1 should we teach? The third coluinn 
(found on r:he right-hand page) includes teaching 
procedures, It answers the questions How can 
we teach these objectives and this content? And 
the last cc lumn on materials of ' Instruction 
answers the questions With what materials can 
we teach the objectives and content and handle 
the procedures? 

A key is used in the objectives column to 
make the type of objective stand out clearly. 
Generalizations are preceded by a G and are in 
plain type, Skille art preceded by an S and are 
underlined. Attitudinal behaviors are precidad 
by an A and are in capital letters. 

The materials column does hob present 
bibliographic data or all possible matirials. 
Complete bibliographic data can be found in the. 
bibliography it the end of the unit. 

If nothing is printed in the content column 
opposite a pirtioular proeedurei the teacher 
should look at the last content prisented for 
an iarlier procedure, it is not rtpeated for 
each new procedure * 

If no objictive is found in the left-hand 
column for a particular procedurii the teachep 
should look at the last objectivi(s) listed in 
the column for a single procedure. ' The same 
objectives are not rtpeated until a different 
objective intirvenaa* 



It should be notid that any one . teaching 



procedure may^ help develop several generali 
zations/ one or mori skills ^ and on® or 
niorg attitudes. Indeed, the most useful 
proGGdures are frequently those which help 
achieve severil types of objectives. 

By knowing what generalisation (s) are 
listed for a particular procedure ^ the 
teacher can direct her handling of the 
procedure to appropriate ends, Howtver, sh 
should not fail that children should learn 
a generalisation as the result of this one 
procedure/ The procedure whould help lead 
to the development of the generalizatioh/ 
but it is almost never the only procedure 
aimid at accoinplishing this end^ even 
within the same unit, 

ADAPTING RESOURCB UNITS TO SPBCIFIC CLASSES 

Since the unit^ provided are resource 
units^ teachers are not eKpacted to use all 
of the teaching proaeduris. Rather, they 
should select procedures which are most 
suitable for their Glass • They may need to 
omit some procedures/ adapt others , and add 
still others . Teachira are encouraged to 
add their own ideas for matorials and 
teaching proceduree. These units are in- 
tended to suggast possibilitieB, not to 
present a eut-and=dried coursi, 

As the teacher develops a teaching unit 
for her class, she should make a selection 
from the resource unit in terms oti 

li The objectives she wishei to emphaiiie 
in the unit. 

For examplt^ if ahe disooveri that 
pupils need much mora help on cirtain 
map-reading ikilli I ihi may wish to add 
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some objectives which do not ipptar in the 
resource unit. 

2. The general ability level of the class . 

For example, in a class of largely low 
ability children, she may wish to apend 
more time on some of the activities which 
call for use of pictorial' materials. 

3 * Dlffecgnces in interests and ability am ong 
itiembers of the cliisT — 

This criterion is particularly impor- 
tant in selecting individual and small 
group activities and materials. 

4- The previQus expariences of children . 

The selection of objectives, content, 
procedures, and materials will depend in 
part upon previous experiinces outside of 
school such as trips, visits to rauiiums, 
where children have lived prior to coming 
to the community, the socio-economic back- 
ground of children, etc, It will also 
depend upon whether or not children have 
come through earlier coursei in the curri- 
eulum. Much more attention will have to 
be paid to geographic skilli and concepts 
if children have not had the ■earlier courses. 
Moreover, more time should be spent on an 
analysis of the family as an institution in 
each of the communities studied if childrfln 
have not had at least one of the courses in 
the first two grades. 

S« Available materials {including books, films, 
picturei, and resource peopls in the ' 
community.) 
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As teachers adapt and add to units , they 
should keep in mind certain things about 
how the course hag been developed. Pirst- 
there is a flow to each unit. Certain 
things are placed first and other things 
later because of the need to develop 
certain concepts . or skills or present cer- 
tain data or ideas before other ideas or 
skills are presented. Before the order 
of procedures or content is shifted, the 
teacher needs to analyze the concepts, data, 
and skills nee'ded to teach sach procedure 
in order to decide whether the shift is Wise, 
or, if it is made, what else needs to be 
shifted in order to provide the background 
for carrying out the procedure. Whatever 
the teacher does, she should develop a 
logical flow, A jumbled order which has no 
logical progression may interfare with 
pupils' organization and development of 
ideas . ■ 

As a teachar shifts activities around, 
she should also remember that each pra- 
cedure is written to accomplish certain ■ 
objectives. If an introductory activity 
is shifted to a later point in a unit, it 
probably needs modifying to provide for' 
greater analysis than is calied for in a 
procedure designed to explore children's 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes, arouse 
their intareat, or develop an overview of 
the unit. Use of a film in the early 
stages of a unit will differ from its usw 
in later stagafl. 

It would be possible for the teacher to 
shift the order of units as well as to 
modify each risource unit. This might be 
done with the units following the intro- 
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ductory one. Again, however, the teacher will 
have to make adjustments if the- order ii shifted, 
since the units as now written call for drawing 
.upon concepts, ganaralizationa , and skilla 
developed in the earlier uniti, 

PREPARATION OF THESE MATERIALS 
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The Curriculum Center at the Univtriity of 
Minnesota had as its major goal the develop- 
ment and try-out of a new curricular framework 
for grades K - 12, The basic aSiumptions of the 
staff and the criteria for selecting topica are 
discussed in the Center's Background Papir #1. 
A tentative curricular framework wai used in 
developing a series of reiource units and sample 
pupil materials at various levels where they were 
naeded. No atteinpt was made to develop a coraplate 
set of materials for children. Rather, the aim 
was to try out the curriculum using as many 
materials available from othir soutcas as poasi= 
ble, and iupplementing these rnatirials with a few 
developed by the Center only whsre they were 
naeded in order to teach the units. 

Background papers for units were daveloped 
by Caroline Rose, the staff's sociologist, 
Robert Berkhofer, Jr., the staff's historian, 
and Albert Anderson, a visiting sociologist. 

The rasourca units and itories for children 
were developed by a number of people. Drafts 
for prsliminary try-out wira diveloped by Pro- 
fassora Vincent Rogars and Evatett Keach of the 
University of Minnesota, Profeasor Ray Muessig 
of Ohio State University, Mrfe. Dorothy Dolmar ■ 
of the Richfield Public Schoblg, Mr. Allan Kyle, " 
an instructor at the University of Minnasota, 
and Mrs. Dorinda McClellan, at the tima at the 
laboratory school at Bamidji State Collegi in 
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Minnesota. The materials were ail developed 
under the general direction of Professor 
Rogers , , 

Pollowing a period of field testing in 
the Chelmsford Public Schools, the units 
were revised by a team of Chelmsford 
teachers during the summer of 1968. 
Margaret Theroux, Lois Haslam, and Jane 
Hitchcock made up this team. 
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SEQUENTIAL DBVELOPMENT OP CONCEPTS 



CULTURE 
1. Diversity 



_2_. Unlqueneis 



3. Norms and values 



a. Law 



4. " Laarnad behavior 



j_.__ tJniversais (and psychic unity of man kind) 
6* Chan'"' — _ 



0. Change 
7. Persistenca 



8_. Cultural use of environment 



SOCIAL PROCESSES 



1. Socialization 



2. Applicati on of sanctions to .aohiev e aocial nnnfrnt 

3. Confliot ■ — — ^ 



4, AcconmodatiSH " 

5. Communication 



SOCIAL ORGftNIZATION 



1. Institutions 



a. Governmen t 

b. Education 



* Church o r religion 

* a. Family ~^ 

2, Role 

3, Leadorship 

4 , Punctlona 



Primarvand secondary groupF 



6. Community 
7i_Inter dependence 
LOCATION — 
1. Position 



2. Situa tion 

3. Site . 



* Introduced in earlier courses. 
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RURAL 
URBAf 


* a. Mountains 




h. Volcano 




* c. Canyons 




1 . d. Gulch 




* e* River 




River's source 




g;. River bar 




h. River Valley 




* 1, Plain - 




j . Marshlands 




* k, Ocaan 




1 , Lagoon 




m. Coral Reef 




n. Coral Atoll ^ 




* 0. ..Island 




Resources 




^ q. City 




r. Rainforest 




* s. Village . 




t. Climate 




Ui Temperature | 




V* Precipitation | 


w. Seasonal Variation 




X. Elevation 




■ INTERRBLATEDNESS 




li Areal association 




2 . Trade 


X 


3 . Interdependence 


X 


CHANGE (man-made) ' 


X 


CULTURAL USE OF ENVIRONMENT 


X 


ECONOMIC CONCEPTS " " 




1 * Productivity 





Introduced in earlier Gourses. 
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Supply 



3. 

4 , Demand 

5. Price 
St Tools 
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EKLC 



* Introduced in earlier courses* 
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GENERALIZATIONS 


RU 
U 


1, All people^ regardless of where they live or to what 
race, nationality/ religion ^ or era they have belonged, 
have many things in cornmon. 




* a. All people / everywhere^ have certain basic 
physicai drives, although they satisfy them 
differently. 




* b. Human beings exhibit the same kinds of emotions, 
although they may c^Kpress them in different ways 
and the emotions- may be aroused by diflferent things. 




* Human beings everywhere have acquired needs for 

positive affect (affection) and inter=action with . 
other human beings (gregarlousness) * 




* d. The broad outlines of the ground plan of all 

cultures are about the . same because men dlways and 
evsrywhere are faced v;ith certain unaTOidable 
problems rising out of the situation given by nature 




* 1) Every culture must provide for the safcisfaction 
of the elementary biological requirements such 
as food and warmth, and the need for positive 
affection and gregarlousness. 




* 2) All cultures require a certain minimum of 

reciprocal behavior for cooperation to obtain 
subsistance and other ends of social life. 




* 3) In all societies people are expected to behave 
in certain ways and not to behave in certain 
ways^ they are eKpected to believe that certain 
things are good and certain things are bad. 


i 


* 4) All societies have some means of socializing 
children. 




5) All societies have some type(s) of religion. 




6) All societies have some laws (rules) which will 
be enforced through force if necessary. 





* Introduced in earlier courses. 
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* 1) Certain family functions are found universally 
in all societies* 




2. Mays of living differ from one society to another and 
within the same society; they differ from one period 
to another within the same country. Indeed, each 
culture is unique. 


K 


* a. Human beings have the potential to exhibit ©x^ 
tremely variable behavior, depending upon their 
natural and cultural environment^ they satisfy 
their drives and needs differently. 




* b. People differ as to how thpy eKpect people to act 
and as to what they think good and bad. 


X 


c. Although all societies have some kind (a) of 

religion, religious beliefs differ from society to 
society. 




d* Societies differ in terms of the kinds of sarviceB" 
which are provided by qovernments. 


X 


ep Although all societies use both positive and neg- 
ative social sanctions^ the particular sanctions 
used may differ. 




f . Cities are made up of many people from many 
different backgrounds; consequently i there are 
people who behave quite differently even within 
one city; nevertheless ^ the people of the city 
share some common meanings and values. 


X 


3* Culture is learned i not inborn. 


X 


* a. In every society human beings learn a culture in 
the process of growing up^ this culture is the 
learned behavior patterns shared by members of 
their group. 


X 
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Certain family functions are found universally 
in ari societies. 








X 


3f living differ from one society to another and 
1 the same society; they differ from one period 
Dther within the same country, indeed, each 
re is unique* 


X 


K 


X 
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iman beings have the potential to exhibit ex^ 
^emely variable behavior, depending upon their 
itural and cultural environment; they satisfy 
leir drives and needs differently. 
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1) People are able to predict each other's be- 
havior and so get along with each other because 
they share common meanings and norms* 




2) Language enables man to make his experiences 
continuous and to apply previous experience to 
new^ problems beyond actual physical eKperience,^ 
it makes cumulativeness of ^ culture possible. 




3) The meanings o£ certain gestures are determined 
by the culture and differ from one society to 
another. 




kj * iii^ iai^iiiwet a wj. evttiy yxuu^ ux£^wi^ sAp^t* ua ujLQns 

(organized into roles) toward other members? they 
apply both positive and negative ^sanctions to get 
members to behave in certain ways. 


X 


* In almoit all sogieties some aspects of socializa- 
tion are entrusted to people outside the child's 
family; most societies have formal schooli to 
educate children. 


>^ 


d. A person may learn and assume many different roles 
at any particular period of his life; every person 
must learn new roles as he develops and matures - 


X 
X 

X 


4. People live in many groups in addition to their family 
group. 


a* Some groups have direct/ intimate face-to^face 
relationships; others have indirect, or less 
personal, less stable and long lasting relation- 
ships* . ^ 


b* Sometimes people are expected to behave in one way 
by members of one group to which they belong and 
another way by another group to which they belong; 
when they face role conflicts, they usually behave 
in accordance with the desires of the group to 
which they fP^T the strongeRt tJ es . 


X 
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c. Communities are groups of people living together 
in the same general area and sharing a culture and 
common problems; there are different si2es and 
kinds of communities ^ 


X 


d* People in small communities in which people are 

homOQenfiOUS in CUltllrP and tAjhlr^h ar-a r^hsy^f^^^-^A ^ 

by primary group ralationships , may have a strong 
sense of belonging, evidanoe a good deal of mutual 
assistance and cooperation, and may strongly 
discourage individual behavior which is different 
irom that of the comitiunity^. 


X 


e, People in large communities which are made up, 
of many groups of variable and non-homogeneous 
cultures and in which the individual may have many 
secondary rilationships but fewer primflry relation- 
ships, may allow a wider latitude of behavior to 
the individual and a greater amount of privacy; 
large communities may also allow the individual to 
be more lonely and dependent on others he does 
not know or may never seen for many of his neadg. 


X 


f . Large cities are characterized by a large number 
of people per sqaure mile, by a great division of 
labor and speeialization , by a demand for many 
services (private and ggvernmantil) , by a hetero- 
geneous population, and by greater anonymity . than 
found in smaller communities. 


X 


b. All societies develop means of enforcing laws" (or 
_ rules) and working out new laws. 


X 


a. some norms are considered so important by a society 
that they will.be enforced through the use of .?orce 
if necessary,' other norms are considered lass 
important, 

■ — - ' — - — — — ^ — 


■i 
X 
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b. All societies have, potential conflict and must 
develop means of €rying to settle disputes and 
accommodate differences; in evary"'soaiety there is 
some means of making authoritative decisions when" 
people's goals differ. - 


X 


X 


c. In many societies governmental institutions are 
_ established to enforce laws and work out new laws. 


X 


X 


d. Government action may help increase as well as 
restrict individual rights. 


X ■ 


X . 


1) Governments restrict people who would intprf^fTl 
with the rights of. or even the life of others- 1 




X 


2) Governments enforce laws with force if 
necessary. 




X i 


e. The greater the population density, the greater the 
need for more laws and for some institutions for 
changing laws. { 




X 


6. Governments provide many services which people cannot 

provide for themselves. - - j 
_ _ a. uovernmente frequently provide schools. | 


X 


X 


b. Governments provide protection against outside | 
attack and frequently provide protection against } 
other dangers (crime, fire, disease). " f 


X 
X 


X. 

agains 
crimt 


c. governments frequently build roads to make it | 

easier for people to travel from one place to 
another; they frequently building bridges across 
rivers, j| 


X 




d. Governments frequently "provide certain kinds of f 
recreational facilities or services (parks, play- i 
crrounds, swimming beaches, etc. ) . | 


X 




e. Governments may provide other kinds of services 
(mail, water supply, etc.). 


X 
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7* The members of a group are likely to delegate riiponai- 
bilitiis and rights; they aisign certain rait behaviors. 




* a. Families in all societies delpcr^t^ rp^nnn^i hi 1 1 fi 
and rights (specifia roles to different family 
members); age and sex are principles ■ Uied in all 
societiis to differentiate family roles and status - 




b* Lsadership ii necessary to maintain group cohesion; 
aspecially during periods of change. 




8i Althoucfh Qulture is alwavs chanainf?. rprt^in n^r^a nr^ 
ilements may persist over long periods of time. 


— — — 


* a* Innovations occur in all societieir they occur in 
ideas and behavior/ not just in things. 


* bi Culture chanaes as a resuH' of dlffu^inn f Ann^n^frirf 
patterns of behavior practiced by other groups)* 




1) Innovations or changes in a culture or group 
are most commonly made by accepting patterns 
of behavior already practicsd by other groups 
{i.m, by diffusion rather than invention). 




c. Sometimes change comes slowly; but radical and 
far-reaching alterations of a society's culture 
may take place? such social or revitalization move- 
menti may redesign the pattern of community life 
and transform the way in which people feel about 
themselves p i 


■ 


1) Far-reaching changes may occur when members 
of a society feel that major wants are un- 
filled and proipiCts of fulfillment are 
impossible under existing conditioni. 




* d, Culturi changes; although it changes more rapidly 
and drastically in some times and places than in 
otheri. 
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e. hn important change in one aapect of a' society 'i 
culture will result in changes in other aspects 
of their culture. 

f. Psriistince of culture traits is a raiultl^riitHS 
a reluctance to change or a lack of exposure to 
conditions which further change. 

1) People in all societies change their behavior 
only if they feel a need to do so. ' 

2) Comunicatlon barriers are an important " — " 
obstacle to cultural diffusion. ^ ■ 

3) Close and continuing contact with groups whicF 
continue to support i group's values and norms 
m^y retard the .acceptance of other values and 
normg through the proceas of diffusion. 

4) Some values are conducive to change; some make 
„ ohange difficult. ■ 

9^ People usually doliot discard a^Trait completely,- 
they are more likely to modify it to fit into new 

situations. 

1) Iven when 'a major reorganization ot society 
and its culture takes place, hot all of a 

oulture is completely modified. 

Every place has three types of location: a posiHo^T*" 

a site, and 'a situation. 

a. Location ia a position which se^s Vphenomenoir^^ 
at a specific point on the earth's surf ace , usually 
designated by an abstiract grid and described in 

terms of latitude' and longitude. " 

* 1} Things can be located at specitic spots on the 
earth's surf act. ; 



* Introductd in earlier courses. 
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Lraportant change in one aspect of a society's 
:ure will result in changes in othsr aspicts 
:heir culture. 
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X 




iistence of cuitura traits is a rasuit of either 
ductance to change or a lack of expoiure to 
litions v;hich furthar chanqe. 






X 




i^eopie in all societies change their behavior 
only if they feel a need to do lo. 






X 




Communication barriers are an important 
obstacle to cultural diffusion. 






X 




Close and continuing contact with groups which 
continue. to support a group's valuei and norma 
may retard the acceptance of other valuta and 
norms through the process of diffusion. 
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Some values are conducive to change; some mike" 
change difficult. 
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Situation describes a phenomenon in areal relation- 
ship with other phenomana with which it is 
ass ociated. 



It is important to know the direction and 
distance 'from o ther places, 
aj - 



Places can be located in relationihip to — ' 
where wa live in terns of their distance 
^and direction from us. 
^) lt_is important to toow the functional relation: 



ship to other placaa 
c. aite relates a phenomenon to the detailed physical 
sattinq of the area it ogcupies. 
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iu. Phenomena ara distributed uneq ually 'over the earth's ' 
surfaces, resulting in great diversity or variability 
rrom one place to another. 



11. 



Tamperature IS affected by a number of factors such 
as distance from the equator, closeness to large 
bodies of water, and elevation. ■ 
a. fiir over or close to an oce an or any large body 



of water is usually cooler in summar and warmer 
in winter than air which is a considarabla distance 
from the o cean or body of water . 



1) 



The ocean and other large bodies of water do 
not heat up so rapM ly as land nor cool so 
rapidly as land. ^^'^ 



b. Teniperature i^atiected in part by alava- 
tion: -Air is cooler at higher alsvations 
than at lower elevations if latitude and 
distance from the eaa are the same, 



0. Temperature and seasonal differences are 
affictad in part by distanca from the' equa- 
tor,' temperature ranges are smaller near 
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The ocean and other large bodies of water do 
not heat up so rapidly as land nor cool so 
rapidly as land. 








X , 


* b, Temperature is. affected in part by eleva- ' 
tion. Air is cooler at higher elevationi 
than at lower elevations if latitude and 
distance from the sea are the same. 
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' c. Ttmperature and seasonal differences are 

afftoted in part by distance from the equa- 
tor? temperature ranges are smaller near 
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the equator than farther away from It. 



12. Precipitation is affactad by factors such as distance 
from bodies o£ warm water, wind direction, and tempera- 
tura, 



13. Naturi changes the character of the earth through 
physical and biotic processes. 

14. Some thingi can be produced bettar in one place than in" 
another bicauii of climate, risourcii, access, people's 
slcllls, etc. 



Towns need means of shipping goods in and out; they are 
likely to grow up where transportation is good, 



.6. Man needs drinking vm tar to survive; he also needs 



water for many of his economic activities such as grow- 
ing crop_s and manufacturing. 



People living in ft particular environment or in similar 
physicil environmants use the environment aGCording 
to their cultural values, knowledge, and technology. 

* a . Man changes the character of the" earth . ~. ~ ' 

* b. Airplanes can follow the shortest distance hetwaen 

two points mora easily than can other types of 
transportation bacause they can fly over both land ■ 
and witer, and bvar hindrances to surface trans- 
portation such as swamps,, mountains, or ice. Air- 
planas are also faster than land transportation. 



18. Division of labor and ipaciaHzation can make possibre 
increased production. 



b. 



Division of labor, and speciarization can increase 
a person's output. 

cities usually have a griater division of labor and 
specialization than smair towns or farm areas. 



(U.S.) 



X 
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19. The people who liva in one community dipend upon each 
othsr for diffarent goods and sarvicai, for markets 
for their goods. and services, and help in eolvina 
problems , ' 



2U. People in most societies of the world depend on people 
who live m other communities, regions, and countries 
for certain goods and services, for markets for their 
own goods and services, and for help in aolvinq pro- 

a. Piopit who live in cities depend upon farmer s for ' 
much of their food, 



di. .An individual may learn a variety of occupational skills 
and may earn his living in many different ways. His 
choice of vocation may be influenced by numerous fac= 
_tQrB, including the groups to which he belongs. 



||j_Jprov6a tools can make possslbie Increased production. 



The _ price of a good riies when the supply of this good 
IS in short supply as compared to the demand for the 
good. If the money supply increases while the, supply 
rBmains tha same, the demand inoraasaa and prices rlBe. 



* Introduced in earlier courses. 
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^ATACKe rROBLEmS IN A EATIOMAli MANNER, 
j;* seci Up nypotneses . 






LOCATBS INPORMATION iFFIClENTLy, " " 
usfB tnt taoie of contenti ana the indsx of a book* 






j» uses anavciopediaai 


^ - — 




^^THEK^ INPOBIWTION * EFFECTIVELY 

Ligtgns for main ideae and supporting details. 






Si Liiteni to discussion for main idtai and supporting 
__detaili and to evaluate what h© hea 






-2> Gains information by itudying pictures* 






a* _ praws inferincei from picturas. 






3* Gains inforination from intarviiwa. 






4, Interprets a simple graph used to convey soQial studies 
^ data* 


X 




-5^_ Oses dictionarias effectively* ^ 






a. . Alphabetiits words in order to locate definitione. 






b. Use«^ &uide VJnT*dB at fno nf r»^rr^Q. 






6. Reaas for the main ideas; is able to uie introduotion, 
^ summaries / and headingi to pick out main ideas. 






1. Reads tot detalli which support or contradict generali- 
_ Eations and^main ideas. 






8* Gains information by making, and observing, and UiTng 
^ modsls. 






EVALUATES INFORtaTlON. 

!• Checks on the acduracy of information and decides how 
^ ^ muoh faith to put in the source. 






2» Diitinguiifiii between' primary and iecondary sources 
of Inforfflation, 




i - 


* a- Che ok s on the bias and oompetenay of wltnesies, 
authors I and producers of materials . 


X 



■q' • 

ERJC * Introdueed in earlier courses. 
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A 


X 


X 


FlON EFPlCIENTLy, 

■% 1 <2k ^ <^ 4= 1*^ ^ t?* ^ n r\ ^ *^ £^ ^ ^ A IM 




X 






Dpidias. 






X 




L JLUN - £jr £ aLI 1 V^iJjx 

main idiii and supporting details. 




x 


X 


X 


uo QisyussiQn tor main lasas and supporting 
and to ivaluats what he heari . 


^ X ■ 








nation by studying pictures* T 






X 


X 








X 




fTation from interviews * 








X 


1 iinipls graph Uisd to convey iocial studies 


X 








larles efftct^ely. 




X 


X 


:i2ee words in order to locate definitiona* 




X 


X 




Lde V70rds at to^ of pagas* 




X 


y 

A 




le main ideas; is able to use introduction i 
ind headings to pick out main ideas. 




X 






itaile which support or gontradiot gensrali- 
main ideas. 




'X 


X 




mtion by. making r and observing^ and using 






X 




lATlON. 

le accuracy of information and decldae how 
Lo put in the source* 




X 






IS betweenvprlmary and secondary sources 
,on. 






X 


' X 


m the bias and competincy of witneiiSi^ 
and producera of materials. 


X 


X 





;ef1ERJCarlier courses. 
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1) Notts opportunities of witniss to obsirve place 
or event, how closely hi did obiirve, his train- 
ing and quilif ications for observing or study- 
ing places or events, the time ilaDsing between 
obiervation and the writing of the' account. 








I) Notes author's training, poiition, status in 
prafassion, sourcas of information, techniques 
for collactincr and analyzing data/ etc. 






J. ^necKs on the compltteness of data and is wary of 
generalizations baisd on inauffioisnt evidence 






UKUANIZES AND ANALYZES INFORMATION AND DRAWS CONCLUSIONS. 
1. IdBntif leg differences among data. 






3. 


uacagorizes data. 




— 


Applies previously-learnefl concepts and generalizations 
to new data. 






4. 


Studies hii data to see if he needs to gather more 
data before coming to a conclusion. 






5. 


Tests hypotheses against data. ' 






6. 
7. 

USE 
1. 


Generalizes from data. 






urganizes information according to some looiaal Da^■^^^fn 






S EFPBCTIVE GEOGRAPHIC SKILLS. — 

Comparts distances. ' 


X 




a. Lomparts flistances with known distances. 








Lompares areas with known areas. 






3, 


Knows cardinal directions. 


X 




4. 
5 . 


Knows intermediate directions. " " 






_ Sets a directional course and fol'lov/s it. 






6. 


interprets maps and globes. 






^' J-nterprets different types of map symbols. 






underitands the use of iynibols to represent 
isality. 


• - • • # 


. % 






s ii 
,1.1. 



ERJC _ Introduced; in earUeE.coursas..' : :., 
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)tss opportunities of witness to observe place 
• ©vent, how closely he did observe, his train- 
ig and qualifications for observing or study- 

s&rvation and the writing of the^aceount. 






X 




tes author's training, position, atatus in 
ofession, sources of information , tenhniquaj 
r GOllectincr and analyzing data, etc. 






X 




the completeness of data and is wary of ^ 
rions based on insufficient evidence. 








X 


ANALYZES TMFn^MaTTnNf nMn npaTiTg nn%inT n^n^i^K^^ ^ — 

n^is^j^L ^jiiO r UMl^lM,! LUN AlSU JJKAWb CONCLUSIONS* 

differences among data, 
s data. 






X 




eviously=learned concepts and generalizations 
a. 




X 


X 
X 


X 


s data to see if he needs to gather more 

a coming to a conclusion, 

theses against data. ^ 




X 






5 from data. 




X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


Istances* 

le diBtanees with known distances, 
reas with known areas. 
Lnal direGtions, 
rmediat© directions. 


X 
X 


X 


X 
X 


X 

X 

X 


ictional course and follov/s it. 
maps and globes i 

^ets different types of map symbols, 
lerstands the use of symbols to represent 
aity. 




X 
X 


X 


X 
X 

X 



ic £ijJrL earlier courses. 
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2) 



3J 



uses pictorial and semi-pictorial symbols on a 



4) 



interprets symbols for land and" water on a 
globe 



5) 



Understands use of color layers; Interprets 
color layers in terms of legend rather than in 

the same way , all the tijne. 

Interprets" shading in order to visualize"" 
surface relief. 



6) 



Uses legend to Interpret sVmbols^ 



Identifier direobions on maps and" globes . 
Orients a map (to the north, in the direction which 
one is going, with another map or globe) 



Uses map scale to, estimate distances on""maps"and 
globes. 



e. 



Recognizes distortions on maps. 



ft Differentiates between iarge-scale and small-scale 
maps and knows when to use ^each. 



HAS A WELL'-DEVELOPED SENSE OP TIME* 
1 ^ Differentiates between past and present 



2. Has a sense of the passage of time 

3. Coinpares lengths of^ periods 



4, 



Makes and interprets simple timelines. 



5* Looks for relatlQnships among events 



communicates~Iffectivel¥, 

1* Clarifies his purpose or theme/ 

2T Organizes his materials to fit his theme and follows 
his organization, 



Uses tec hniques to clarify ideas and arouse ^ inte rests^ 
r^H^r^Vf^ Vj T ^ /^^^^ ^ — ' — ^^^^^^ — 



Checks his writing for errore 



5. Uses only a few notes for oral raporta^nd dlscussl ona 

6. Limits the length of his talk or his part in a — 



Introduced in earlier courses. 



X 
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Jsas pictorial and semi -pictorial symbols on a 
nap. 


X 




r 


X 


Cnterprets symbols for land and water on a 
jlobe , 






X 




Jnflerstands use or color layers; interprets 
:olor layers in terms of legend rather than in 
:he same way- all the time* 




X 


X 




.ntarprets shading in order to visualize 
surface relief. 










Jses legend to interpret symbols. 






X 


X 


.if ies directions on msDs and alohp^ 


y 


X 


X 


X 


Its a map (to the north, in the direction which 
s going; with anothar map or globe)* 




X 






map scale to^ estimate distances on maps and 
s. 


X 


X 


X 


X 


nizes distortions on maps. 




X 






rentiates between large-'scale and small-scale 
and knows when to usa each. 






X 




VBLOPED SENSE OP TlMEr " — 

iates between past and present. 


X 








se of the passage of time. 




X 






lengths ot periods. 




X 






interprets simple timelines. 








X 


relationships among events . 










EFFECTIVELY. " 
his purpose or theme. 




X 






his materials to fit his theme and follows 
ization. 




X 






niques to ciarify ideas and arouse interests* 




X 






s writing for errors. 




X 






a few notes for oral reports and discussions. 




X 






3 length of his talk or his part in a 











earlier couries. 
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discussion. 




WORKS EPPECTIVELY WITH OTHERS, 

1. Helps create and sustain an atinQSphere in which all 
members of the group feel secure and anKious to 
participate* 




2, Accepts his share of the responsibility for the work 
of a group; participates without trying to dominate* 




3* Is able to empathize with others. 







Introduced in earlier courses . 
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.scussion* 




X 






EFFECTIVELY WITH OTHERS. 

lips creata and sustain an atmosphere in which all 
»mbars of the group feel secure and anxious to 
Lrticipate * 






X 


1 


icepts his share of the regponsibility for the work 
a group; participates without trying to dominate* 




X 


X 


I 


able to empathize with others • 






X 















ERIC 
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1. Is curious about social data and human behavior and 
desires to study further in the social sciences , 






2, Is CQininitted to the free eKamination of social 

attitudes and data. Searches actively to understand 
different points of view. 






3, Is sceptical of the finality. o£ knowledge; considers 
generalizations and theories as tentative, always 
subjeGt to change in the light of new evidence. 


- 




4, Peels that he should reserve judgement or postpone the 
rormation at even a tentative conclusion if he has not 
gathered adequate, valid, reliable information. " 


X 




S. Appreciates the cultural contributions of other races, 
nationalities, religions, and countries. 


X 




6. Believes that people of different backgrounds, interests 
abilities, and persuasions can contribute to Ameriean 
society. 


> 

X 




7*. Is sensitive to the feelings of othar.s. 


X 




8* Values human dignity. ~ 


X 




9. Accepts lax^s until they can be changed by paaceful 
means. ■ 






10. Accepts the will of the majority until it can be 
cht\nged by peaceful means - 






11. Values procedural safeguards needed for a fair trial 
of those accused of crimes* 






' ^ - 







* Introduced in earlier courses. 
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mt social data and human behavior and 
idy further in the social sciences. 




X 


X 


X 


;o the free eKamination of iocial 
data* Searches actively to understand 
its of view. 






X 




jf the finality of knowledge; considers 
IS and theories as tentative, always 
inge in the light of new evidence* 




X 






should reserve judgement or .postpone the 
^veii a uKijuQUiv^ wunujLUbiun n ne nas not 
late, valid, reliable information* * 


X 








IB cultural contributions of other races, 
religions, and countries. 


X 




X 


X 


people of different backgrounds , interests 
I persuasions can contribute to American 


X 








.0 the feelings of others. 


X 






X 


lignityt 


X 






X 


ntil they can be changed by peaceful 




X 






11 of the majority until it can be 
ceful means. 








X 


ral safeguards needed for a fair trial 
ed of crimes. 




X 






— i% ! -I 


_] 









[in earlier courses. 



